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N. E. FARMER. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING AGRICULTURE. 


Premium Listr—1842. 








The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for | 
the Promotion of Agriculture, announce to the pub- | 


lic their intention to offer in premiams not only 
the sum granted by the Government, but the whole 
amount of the income of their own funds; and as 
they again omit for the ensuing year their Cattle 
Show at Brighton, they propose in addition to their 
usual premiums on agricultural experiments, the 
following premiums : 


For Stock. 


From any County of the Commonwealth, to be 
exhibited at the annual Shows of the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society and the Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society, re- 
spectively, in the autumn of 1842. Among other 
objects, 

For the best full blooded Bull, of an imported 
breed, not less than one year old, on satisfactory 
assurance being given that he shall be kept for 
use, in some county of the State, at least nine 
months from the day of exhibition. 

For the next best ditto, of native breed. 

For the best Milch Cow, full blood, of an import- 
ed breed, not less than three, nor more than ten | 
years old, with satisfactory evidence as to the 
quantity and quality of her milk and the manner 
in which she has been fed. 


'mium has before been given, of not Jess than 70 
acres, exclusive of wood jand, regard being had to 
the quantity of produce, the manner and expense 
of cultivation and the general appearance of the 
farm, $200 00 
For the next best, 150 00 


| For the next best, 75 00 
For the next best, 50 00 
For the next best, 25 00 


_ To obviate the objections which some claimants 
for premiums may have to making a written state- 
ment of the condition, products and management of 
their respective farms, as heretofore required, the 

Trustees propose to relieve them of this trouble by 

| 4n inspection, either personally or by an agent, of 

the farms which may be offered for premium. 

‘The person or persons making the inspection, 

| will require of the respective owners or occupants 

of farms, answers to the following inquiries : 


1. Of how much land does your farm consist, 
exclusive of wood land ? 

2. What is the nature of your soil; does it con- 
sist of sand, gravel, clay, loam or peat? 

3. How deep do you plow on those different 
soils ? 

4, What effect have you observed deep plowing 
to have on thin soils ? 

5. If of a part or all of the above kinds, what do 
you consider the best method of improving them ? 

6. How many acres do you till, and how many 
cartloads of manure (meaning by cartload 30 bush- 
els at least,) do you generally put on an acre ? 

7. Is your manure applied in its long or green 


For the best ditto, of native breed. | state, or in compost ? 


For the best full blooded Heifer of imported | 
breed, that has been milked not less than three 
months, with satisfactory evidence of the quantity 
and quality of her milk. 

For the best ditto, of native breed. 

For the best yearling full blooded Heifer, of im- 
ported breed. 

For the best pair of Working Oxen, taking into | 
view their size, power and training. 

For the second best ditto, 

For the best pair of three year old Steers, tak- 
ing into view their size, power, &c. 

By an animal of full blood, is intended one, 
whose dam and sire were of the same race; and 
reasonable evidence of the fact will be required. 

The amounts of the premiums for the foregoing, 
will be particularly specified in the premium lists 
of said Societies ; and no premium wil! be award- 
ed to any animal which has heretofore had a pre- 
mium of the State Society. 

Competitors will be required to comply with the 
rules and regulations of said Societies respectively, 
and also to give notice in writing, of their inten- 
tion to offer animals for the foregoing premiums, to 
Benjamin Guild, Esq., Boston, Recording Secreta- 
ry of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture, on or before Monday preceding the days 
of exhibition respectively. 

For the Best Cultivated Farms. 
For the best cultivated Farm, on which no pre- 


8. Do you spread and plow in your manure put 
upon fields to be planted with corn or potatoes, or 
put it into the hills ? 

9. What is your method of plowing and cultiva- 
ting green sward ? 

10. How many acres of upland do you mow, and 
what is the average quantity of hay upon the acre ? 

11. How many acres of grass land do you irri- 


| gate; at what season, and how long do you allow 


the water to flow your land, and what is the effect ? 

12. Do you manure the land irrigated, or any 
other land you mow; how much to an acre, and 
what kind of manure do you put on? 

13. How many acres of land not suitable for the 
plow do you mow, and what is the quality and 
quantity of the hay cut the present year ? 

14. What is your method of reclaiming low, bog 
or peat lands, and what has been your success ? 

15. How many acres of corn have you planted 
the present season; what was your mode of pre- 
paring the ground and the seed, the kind and quan- 
tity of manure used to an acre, the manner of ap- 
plying it, and the quantity of corn raised to an 
acre? 

16. How many acres did you plant with potatoes 
the present year; what was your method of plant- 
ing, your manner of cultivating, and what the ave- 
rage quantity raised on an acre, and what kinds 
did you plant ? 

17. What number of acres of other vegetables 





did you plant, what kinds, and how many bushels 
of produce had you to the acre, and to what use 
shall you apply them ? 

18. How many acresof grain did you sow the 
present year: what kind of grain, and at what 
times; how was the ground prepared; what quan- 
tity of seed did you sow onan acre? If you have 
raised wheat, of what kind; the nature of the soil. 
and was it sown with or without using lime ? 

19. How many acres have you laid downto grase 
the present season; at what time in the year did 
you sow it; how much seed to the acre; and was: 
it sowed alone or with a grain crop? 

((Crit is strongly recommended, in laying down 
to grass, that a greater quantity of seed be used, 
than is commonly allowed. Experience seems to 
show that three pecks, or even a bushel of herds 
grass to the acre, and of red-top in proportion, may- 
be advantageously used. The quantity of clover 
seed commonly sown, is perhaps enough. Sowing 
a good allowance of grass seed, gives a better crop 
fur the same labor, and keeps down weeds.) 

20. What are your meansand what your manner 
of collecting and making manure ? * 

21. How many oxen, cows, young caitle, horges, 
and sheep do you keep through the year? What 
is the size of your barn or barns, and have you a. 
cellar under them? Is your manure covered ? 

22. Are your cows of native, foreign or mixed 
breed? 

23. What is your management of calves intended 
to be raised ? 

24. How much butter did you make this year, and 
how many cheese, and what proportion of it new 
milk ¢ 

25. How many sleep do you keep, and of what 
breed? How many pounds of wool do you get 
from your sheep? Whatis your manner of hous 


ing, penning, rearing and feeding them, especia)] 
in winter, and at the time of lambing? At what? 
time do your sheé; jamb; and what proportion of ° 


their young dig and from what causes ? 

26. How many swine did you keep, what quan- 
tity of pork did you make, and of what breed were 
your swine ? 

27. What do you feed them on through the sum- 
mer months and on what do you fatten thein ? 

28. How many cart loads of manure do you 
take from your hog styes in a year, and of what 
materials is it made ? 

29. What namber of hands is employed on your 
farm, and what do you pay for labor ? 

30. What is the wumber of your apple trees ? 
Are they of naturaj or grafted fruit? What use 
do you make of the fruit ? 

31. What pumber of fruit trees have you exclu- 
sive of apple trees ? 

32. Have your trees been attacked by canker 
worms or borers, and what is your method of de- 
stroying them ? 

33. In the cultivation of your farm, do you allew 
the use of ardent spirit ? 


The Trustess are desirous that these ques-- 
tions should be answered with as much particularity ° 





as possible. The applicant will not however, be 
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required to answer them under oath, but according | 


to the best of his knowledge and belief. 


The Trustees hope and believe that by the meth- | 


od proposed, many important facts may be elicited, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





3. The quantity of manure the present season. | the Commonwealth, planted out not less than 
4 


. The quantity of seed used. 
5. The depth of plowing. 
6. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 


‘two, nor more than ten years before April, 
| 1842—+regard being had to the number and 
‘ condition of the trees, the kind of fruit, and the 


and tie farming community enabled to derive much and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the mode of treatment, which must be described, $50 


sseful information from the skill and experience of | product ascertained by actual measurement, after 


practical farmers. 


N. B. Claims to be addressed to Benjamin is harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. in Boston, free 
Guild, Esq., in Boston, before the first day of Octo- | , ; 
‘which a premium is claimed, (except onions and | —_— 
common turnips,) are to be weighed, and 56 pounds | 


ber next. 
(Form of the Application.) 


‘T'o Bens. Guin, Esq., Boston. 





Sir,—The subscriber, living in the town of if 


hereby makes known his intention of applying for 
a premium forthe best farm, and offers the same 
for inspection 

Rotation of Crops. 

For the best rotation of crops on the same 
land, not less than two acres, for three or 
four years in succession, commencing when it 
is in grass, $75 

Premium to be claimed in December, 1842 or 
1843, 

It is expected the applicant will state the quali- 
ty and condition of the land, when he first plows or 
breaks it up; the manner of preparing it each year, 
specifying the times of piowing, the quantity and 
kind of manure used, the seed, whether potatoes, 
Indian corn, or other grain, planted or sown, and 
the kind and quantity of grass seed, the time when 

own, and whether with grain or alone, and the 


quantity of produce each year, including the last. | 


The applicant’s own statement, signed, but not 
sworn to, is all that will be required. 


Vegetables. 

For the best crop of the following Vegetables on 
the acre, regard being had not to the quantity 
only, but to the expense of raising—such as ma- 
nure, plowinP’and labor :— 


Of carroté; $30 
« ditto on half an acre, 15 
“ Mangel wurtzel, 30 
« ditto on half an acre. 15 
« Sugar beet, 30 
« ditto on half an acre 15 
4 « Ruta baga, 30 
* ditto on half an acre, 15 
« Cabbages, free from earth when weighed, 20 
« ditto on half amacre, 10 


For the greates: quantity of Vegetables (grain, 
peas, beans excepted,) for home consnmption and 
not for sale; raised for the keeping of stock, regard 
being had to the size of the farm in proportion to 
the crop, and to the number of the stock kept ; and 
also to the respective value of the vegetables as 
food, and the expense of raising the same, $30 


It is to be understood that the quantity of land 
specified above, is in each case to be in one piece. 
And the claimant of any of the above premiums, 
shall, with one other person, make a statement ac- 
cording to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
to the following particulars, and shall] obtain a cer- 
tificate of the measurement of the land by some 
sworn surveyor. 

The particulars are— 

1. The condition of the land in the spring of 
1842, 

2. The product, and general state of cultivation 
and quality of manure used upon it the preceding 
year. 


the whole produce for which a premium is claimed, 


For the second best, 30 
Claims to be addressed to Bens. Guitp, Esgq., 


| 
| 
of expense, on or before the first 


7. At least forty bushels of the vegetable, for | day of September rext. 


free from dirt, will be considered as a bushel. 


Experiments, Discoveries and Inventions. 


| Foran effectual and satisfactory mode of 
|extirpating the worm that attacks the locust 

| tree, 

| For a new, effectual, and satisfactory mode 

| of extirpating the Borer which attacks the ap- 

| ple tree, 5 
| For a satisfactory experiment of turning in 
| Green Crops as @ manure, on a tract not less 
than one acre, and proving its utility, giving 
an account in writing, of the process and the 

j result; and particularly describing the condi- 

| tion of the ground before turning in the crop, 
the kind of crop, when sowed, and when 


| plowed in, 50 


For any newly invented Agricultural Im- 
plement, or Machine, superior to any design- 
ed for the same use, a reward not exceeding 
fifty nor less than ten dollars, according to the 
importance of the invention, 

‘To the person who shall prove to the satis- 
faction of the Trustees, that his mode of rear- 
ing, feeding and fattening neat cattle is best, 


Manures. 


For the best dissertation on different ma- 
nures, and on their practical application to 
the various soils in this Commonwealth, 

For the best conducted experiment, or 
course of experiments, in the application of 
lime to the cultivation of grasses, grains and 
vegetables, and generally to the improvement 
of the soil by the use of lime—(premium to be 
claimed in December 1842 or 1843) the claim 
to be accompanied by a written statement, 
specifying the nature of the soil experimented 
on, its previous use and treatment, 50 


Plows. 


For the best improvement on the Subsoil 
Plows now in use, adapted to reduce the 


$100 


Farmer’s Diary or Day Book. 


would be experienced by farmers, if they were in 
the habit of keeping a Day Book, or Diary, in 


sowing; the state, condition and produce of their 
crops, and of their dairy and live stock; their mode 
of culture; experiments and rotations; with the 
expense and profits of conducting their farms. ‘lo 
this end, a good form, or method of analysis, is ne- 
cessary with proper blanks, columns and headings, 
for every subject. They therefore offer 
For the best form of a Diary and Account 


Book, adapted to the wants of New England 
farmers, 


$30 


Apple Orchards. 
For the best apple orchard, in any county in 





draught, 50 


The Trustees are of opinion that great benefit 


which should be noted the particulars of all their | 
agricultural proceedings, the time and manner of | 


((7°Claims for the premiums on Vegetable 
'Crops, Manures, Experiments and Inventions, to- 
gether with the evidences reqnired, are to be in 
| writing, and sent free of expense, to Bens. Guixp, 
| Esq., in Boston, Assistant Recording Secretary, on 
‘or before the first day of December next, and they 


0 | will be examined by the Committee, previous to the 


‘Sth day of December. 

It is understood, that whenever, merely from 
, want of competition, any of the claimants may be 
‘considered entitled to the premium, under a literal 
‘construction ; yet, if in the opinion of the judges, 
ithe object so offered is not deserving of any re- 
| ward, the judges shall have a right to reject such 
claims. Persons to whom premiums shal] be award- 
ed, may, at their option, have an article of plate 
| with suitable inscriptions, in lieu of the money. 
| In cases where pecuniary premiums are offered, 
ithe Trustees may, having regard to the circumstan- 
,ces of the competitors, award either the Society's 
gold or silver medals, in lieu of the pecuniary pre- 


50| mium annexed to the several articles. 


| If any competitor for any of the Society’s pre- 
|miums shall be discovered to have used any disin- 


99 | genuous measures, by which the objects of the So- 


ciety have been defeated, such person shall not 
lonly forfeit the premiums which may have been 
| awarded to him, but be rendered incapable of be- 
| ing ever after a competitor for any of the Society’s 
| premiums. 
, The Treasurer will pay all premiums awarded 
/on demand. 
All premiums not demanded within six months 
after they shall have been awarded, shall be deem- 
ed to have been generously given to aid the funds 
| of the Society. 
By order of the Trustees, 
PETER C. BROOKS, 
ELIAS PHINNEY, 
| HENRY CODMAN, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 


Feb. 1842. Committee. 


PEAT COMPOST MANOURE. 


D.S. Haggerston, the intelligent and experienced 
manager of J. P. Cushing’s garden and farm at Wa- 
tertown, has been kind enough to favor me, at my 
request, with some practical observations and ex- 
periments on the subject of manures, which de- 
‘serve attention, and are therefore subjoined. 

« T send you an account of experiments made on 
the farm of J. P. Cushing, Esq., of the different 
composts used as manures, and the apparent effects 
of each, 
|  ** Meadow muck or peat has been used in vari- 
jous ways, and found so very beneficial, that two 
thirds of the manure used on the farm is dug from 
the swamp. 

‘“‘ A compost for top-dressing mowing land is made 
from !eached barilla ashes from the soap-boilers,’ and 
meadow muck, in the fullowing manner. The 





muck is dug from the swamp, the last part of Au- 
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gust, or early in September, and lies one year on 
the surface, after it is thrown out ofthe pit. It is 
then carted to a convenient place to make the 
compost heaps, which are formed by spreading a 
layer of muck ten feet wide, eight inches thick, 
and of any length desired ; on the muck four inch- | 
es of ashes are spread, then another layer of muck, | 
and so on for five Jayers of each, which makes a! 
pile five feet high, in the form of a ridge. This is 
to lie through the following winter. As soon as| 
the frost is gone in the spring, the pile is turned | 
over, well broken, and mixed together. It then | 
lies till the October or November following, when 
it is spread on the land at the rate of fifteen cart- 
loads to the acre, 

“Two accurate trials of the above compost, in 
comparison with decomposed stable manure, re- | 
sulted as follows ; 4 squares of equal size, which 
are kept as Jawns and mown seven or eight times | 
in a season, were manured, two with the leached | 
barilla and muck compost, and two with a compost | 
of well-rotted stable manure. It was spread at the | 
rate of twenty cart-loads to the acre. The grass | 
on the different squares was much the same in) 
quantity, but on the squares manured with the muck | 
compost, it was decidedly of a darker and richer | 
color, and the manure introduced a greater quan- | 
tity of white-Dateh clover or honeysuckle. The | 
second trial was ina field mown for hay, 21-4 | 
acres. The field was divided into two equal parte, | 
as near alike as possible, one half manured with | 
muck compost, the other half with rotted manure, | 
at the rate of fifteen cart-loads to the acre. Eight 
tons and eighty Ibs. of hay were cut from the field. 
No difference could be discovered in the parts ma- 
nured by the different composts. This proved that, 
for a top-dressing, the compost of leached barilla 
and muck is equal to stable manure. Aftéreusing 
it to a large extent for several years, ] am still in 
favor of it as a top-dressing. The compost ma- 
nure, which we used for ploughed Jand, is made | 
up of two thirds muck, and one third manure. | 
The muck inall cases is mixed with the manure | 
before it ferments, and care is taken not to put in 
so much muck as to prevent the compost’s heating. | 
The fermentation of the manure decomposes the 
muck rapidly, and I am convinced the greatest art) 
in the use of muck, as a manure, is to have it in a 
proper state before it is put upon the land. To dig | 
it from the swamp and apply it before it undergoes 
a chemical change is undoubtedly injurious. This | 
change is brought on rapidly by hot horse manure | 








or unslacked lime, but with colder substances it | 


requires longer. For mixing with cow manure, or | 
putting in hog styes, it ought to be dug {rom the 
swamp at least six months, and it is better that it 


should be exposed to a winter’s frost before it is! 
The air then, in some measure, effects the | 


used. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report of the Committee on Flowers. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Society held 


Jan. 29th, the Executive Committee laid upon the 
table the following report of the Flower Committee, 
offering premiums for 1842:— 


T'wips.—For the best display of fine blooms, a 


premium of $5 | 
For the second best display of fine blooms, a 
premium of 3 


Geraniums.—For the best twelve plants in 
bloom—variety of the kinds and shape 
and vigor of the plants to be considered, 


a premium of 
For the second best twelve plants in bloom, 
with the same considerations, a premiumof 3 
Peonies—F or the best display of flowers, a pre- 
mium of 
For the second best display of flowers a pre- 
inium of 3 


Pansies.—For the best display of fine varieties, 
a premium of 
For the best six varieties, a premium of 
For the best seedling flower, a premium of 


2 
2 
Roses—In classes :— 

Class {. Hardy kinds. 


For the best 50 dissimilar blooms, a premium 
of ; 

For the second best 50 do. 

For the third best 50 do. do. 


Class II. Bourbon, China, T'ea and Noisette Roses. 


For the best display of flowers, a premiumof $5 
For the second display of flowers, a premium 


do. 


“ee 


8 


rc 


“ 7) 


of 3 
Pinks.—For the best display of flowers, a pre- 
mium of 5 


For the best six varieties, a premium of 3 
For the best seedling, a premium of 
Carnations. —For the best display of flowers, a 
premium of 
For the second best do. 
For the best seedling, a premium of 
Balsams.—For the best display of flowers, a pre- 
mium of ¢ 
For the second best display, a premium of 
German Aslers.—For the best display of flow- 
ers, a premium of 
For the second best display of flowers, a pre- 
mium of 


do. 3 


2 


Dantias—In the following divisions and classes: 
Division A. 
Open to all cultivators. 
Premier Prize.—For the best twelve dissimilar 
blooms, a premium of 


change. The action of the manure soon decom-| Specimen Bloom.—For the best bloom, a pre- 


poses the fibre in the muck. 
lime, and then has an earthy appearance. 
state, a mixture of one third manure and two thirds 


It falls to pieces like 


to use manure without being mixed. 
when used as a manure, many experiments were 
—Colman’s Fourth Report. 


Doubt is the vestibule which all must pass, be- 
fore they can enter into the temple of truth. 


In this | 


muck hag never failed with me to produce better | 
crops of all kinds of vegetables thanclear manure.! Open to all cultivators of more than two hundred | been killed about 12,000. 
For the last five years we have thought it wasteful 
Before com-{ Class 1.—For the best twentyfour dissimilar 
ing to this strong conclusion of the benefit of muck, 


mium of 
For the second best bloom, a premium of 


Division B. 


é 


plants. 


blooms, a premium of 


, For the second best twentyfour dissimilar 
made, and universally resulted in favor of muck.” | 


blooms, a premium of 


| 
| Class II. —For the best twelve dissimilar blooms, 


| a premium of 
| For the second best 
| premium of 


do. do. do. a 


au 


5 | 

| The amount voted by the Society, fer the pre- 
}sent year, was one 
| to this has been added sixtyfour dollars, being the 
3 | amount set aside for the award of Dahlias for 1841, 
as stated in the report of the committee awarding 
| premiums for that year, 
}dollars has been wholly added to the premiums 
| offered for Dahlias, in accordance with the wishes 








i @lass I11.—For the best six dissimilar blooms, a 


premium of 8 
| For the second best six do, do 8 
premium of 4 


| Division C. 

Open to all cultivators of less than two hundred 
| plants. 

| Class I.—For the best twentyfour dissimilar 
blooms, a premium of 

For the second best twentyfour dissimilar 


$12 


blooms, a premium of 7 

Class IL—Ffor the best twelve dissimilar 
blooms, a premium of 10 

For the second best twelve dissimilar blooms, 
a premium of 5 

| Class I]].—For the best six dissimilar blooms, 
a premium of 8 

For the second best six dissimilar blooms, a 
premium of A 


hundred and fifty dollars ; 


The sum of sixtyfour 


of the cuitivatore of that flower, who were the come - 


| petitors for the premiums for 1841, and who relin- 
0 | quished their claims to the prizes awarded, on this 


condition. 

The Committee believe that the arrangement 
which has been made in regard tothe Dahlias, will 
meet the views of every cultivator of flowers. It 
is well known that the Society’s autumnal shows 
would be meagre, and quite unattractive to what 
they are at present, were it not forthe exhibition of 
the Dahlia: there is no individual flower which 
contribates so much to the beauty and splendor of 


;the room: appreciated alike by all, its brilliant 
2} colors and perfect form command the admiration of 

those who would scarce bestow a glance upon 
5}some more humble, but equally as deserving a 
| flower. 


With these remarks, the Committee submit their 
report to the Executive Committee. 
C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 
January, 1842. 


[The rules and regulations adopted by the com- 





#18 


4 


12 | this year about 1200, 


10 


mittee to be observed in regard to the Dahlia show, 
| we are obliged, for want of room, to defer till next 
| week.] 


| Bloody Business. —The Cincinnati Gazette gives 
‘the following account of a drea@ful slaughter of 
—hogs: 

“We learn from J. W. @eman, Esq., who car- 
| ries on the principal slaughtcring house, that at hie 
‘establishment there have been killed this year, 
| 88,531 hogs against about 102,000 last year. At 
\the other principal houses near this, there have 
At Covington, we learn 
| that about 8000 have been killed. Last year, Mr 
| Coleman killed about 22,000 froin Kentucky, and 
The greater nuinber of hogs 
|have come this year from Indiana, The number 


7 | of hogs packed this year, will fall short of that last 


| year about 35 or 40,000.” 





Those that are the loudest in their threats, are. 


5 | the weakest in the execution of them. 
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ADDRESS, 
By Avoxzo Gray, A. M., before the Essex Agricul- | 
tural Sociely, ul Georgetown, Sept. 80, Is4]. 

After an appropriate introduction, and an illus. 
tration of the position that agricniture should be 
based on scientific principles, Mr Gray says: 

« This Jeads me to remark in 
that in order tu secure constant progress and per- 
manent improvement in Agriculture, its principles 
must be made a regular branch of study in an ex- | 
tended course of an English education. It must 
be introduced into our system of 
‘tion. 
special subject of study ? 
art is. 


is made a 
studied as every other 


- | bear upon the popular mind ; heen what we need ledge of the mubjeot: but we ares propose ‘the 


|is, such an elementary knowledge of mineralogy, | course to those young men who are to become the 
| botany, chemistry and natural philosophy, with their | leading minds in society, (and there are many such 


the second place, | 


application to the arts, that the science of agricul- 


vin 


every county, in every town throughout the 


‘ture may be understood, and such a discipline of State,) we would make them scientific farmers, and, 
, the popular intellect that this knowledge may be| scattered as they would be among the farming 
| practically applied. 
« For want of this recipient power, the press, that | soon give charaeter and permanency to the profes- 
loreat engine of popular instruction, is deprived of | sion, and bring all under the power of its benefi- 


the greater part of its efficacy. 
‘the efforts, the discoveries of scientific men, exert | 
but a feeble influence. 


popular instruc. | Legislature, and the indefatigable labore of agri- 
How else can it become a science, unless it | ey|tural societies scarcely reach the general mass | | tutions where men may be instructed in almost eve- 
It must be of farmers. 
It must be made a tion is considered desirable to become a arpoces) one place where the subject may receive that at- 


‘The consequence is that no prepara- 


community, their example and influence wonld 


Popular lectures, | cial effects. 


« There is not, to ny knowledge, a single insti- 


The fostering care of the | tution in the country where agriculture is aclually 


| taught in any of its departments. ‘There are insti- 


ry other art but this, There should be at least 


prominent and indispensable part of an education. | as if men were endowed for this employment with! tention which its importance demands; one ray of 
an instinct like the bee or beaver, which is perfect | light to show, if nothing more, the darkness which 


It will then create a motive for scientific men to | 
turn their attention to it, and to produce in this as 


| 


| 
| 


in all other professions, a union of theory and prac- | 


practice in the fields. 


in itself, and coul 


d not be improved by education. | really exists. 


It is impossible for me to under- 


«While some degree of preparation is deemed | stand the reason why farmers have not cre this es- 
tice: the theory mnst be taught in the schools, the} necessary to practice the rudest trade, that of a/| tablished schools for the study of scientific agricul- 


Its principles will then be | egbbler or common pedlar, the most difficult and 


' ture, 


sought out, its experiments carefully compared and | important of all trades may be carried on, it is’ 


classified ; its apparently discordant facts recon-, 


ciled and wrought into one perfect system of light | 


and truth, 


“It is only in this way that perfection can be at- | 


tained. Why is it that the mechanic arts have ar- 
rived to such a high state of perfection, while ag- 
riculture is so inanifestly imperfect? It is simply 
because these arts have been made the subjects of 
patient and persevering study, The lights of sci- 
ence have shone upon them until we are astonish- 
ed and almost confounded at the magnitude of the 
results, no less than delighted with the beauty, 
simplicity and cheapress which characterize their 
produetions. Every scientific man has his tele- 
scope out, that nothing may pass in heaven er earth 
but that it may be known; but alas for the farmer, 
very few but empirics have consulted his interests. 
He could do well enough without the aid of sci- 
ence ; so the farmer has said, and eo he _ believed, 
and settled down in his self-complacency, repelling 
all attempts to arouse him from lis comfortable, 
and as he verily believes, consoling position. 
scientific men and practical farmers are turning 
their attention to this subject. New discoveries 
are being made, new resources are being develop- 
ed; the importance of the subject begins to be 


seen, and unless I mistake the signs of the times, | 


a necessity felt by many of the best men, that in 
order to secure perfection in agriculture, it must be 
made a branch of an English education. 

“If agriculture is made a science, however, its 
principles cannot be understood, disseminated and 
applied, unless it id made a branch of study in our 
literary institutions. Jt may be known as a sci- 
ence by the initiated, but there must be a power 


“to. receive and apply, as well aso communicate, be- | 


fore pormanent improvement can be secured. 


“It is one of the most glaring defects in our 
system of ,popular instruction, that no provision is 
made for the study of those branches which are in- 
timately eonnected with agriculture, and a know!l- 
edge of which is necessary in order that the sci- 
ence itself may be understood; we are therefore 
met with an obstacle which it is not easy to sur- 
mount, whenever we attempt to instruct the com- 
munity into the principles of the art. There is 
wanting not light on agriculture, but a recipient 
power inthe general inind to collect the light 
which actually exists, ‘There is knowledge enough 
m the world to save it, if it could be brought to 


But | 


supposed, without any preparatory or professional! 
knowledge. What should we think of the wislom 
or the sense of that community which should en- 


They have given their money to educate 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechan- 
ics, and sailors. They have, as it were, gone out 


‘of their appropriate fields to cultivate those of their 
‘neighbors ; they have been ready to aid every otii- 


courage al] its physicians, lawyers, ministers, mer- | 
‘sons to learn to he gentlemen, and to pass well in 


chants and politicians to engage in their respective 


| professions without any professional knowledge 





| 


whatever? And yet there is as much propriety 
for a young man to engage in the profession of law, 
medicine, or theology, without professional know]- 
edge, as in that of farming, without a knowledge 
of its fundamental principles. 


er profession but theirown; they have sent their 


the world ; but have not made provision for teach- 


‘ing them that profession in which they are to spend 


True, he might do | 


more injury to society in the former case, but he} 
would have an equal title to the character of a, 


quack in both; and quackery in farming has many 
striking analogies to quackery in medicine, and 


were it not so common, would meet with similar ri- | 


dicule and rebuke by all intelligent men. 

“ Bat how can this recipient power be supplied, 
and how can this professional knowledge be ac- 
quired, unless agriculture be made a subject of 
study ? As our common school system excludes 
those kindred branches of natural science which 


are necessary to a professional knowledge of agri- | 


| the subject. 
| duce the subject into the 


t 


culture, the commencement of improvement must | 


be made in our academies and higher seminaries. 
Our colleges have a different object: their course 
of study has become too rigidly fixed to be altered, 


and it is doubtful whether any success con!d crown | 


the effort if tried. 
our academies, and scientific agriculture may be 


But this is not the case with! 


introduced into some of them and taught success- | 


fully to those who are to be the future cultivators 
of the soil. With an institution 
ed, with proper aids, text books, lectures, apparatus, 


liberally endow- | 


and experiments conducted in the field, the young: 
farmer, after having received a thorough discipline | 


in a preparatory course, may finish his education | 


by obtaining a scientific knowledge of agriculture. 


previous to entering upon the great business of 
life. 


We would not establish institutions for the mere Vv 
| various departments of business, that our colleges 


study of agriculture, but would connect it with an 
extended course of English education. We are 
no advocates of a superficial course of training. 
We would discountenance the idea that a com- 
petent knowledge of this subject, sufficient to 


answer the ends designed, can be obtained in a 
single term, or a single year; nor do we believe 
that every young man, whose duty it may be to till 
the soil, is capable of gaining a scientific knowl- 


their life and gain their support. 

“ Attempts have been made in several places to 
introduce agriculture as a branch of study, but 
have generally failed, either because it was a plan 
to raise up a sinking institution that had no foun- 
dation to it, or because the institution was estab- 
lished for the mere study of agriculture, as if no 
preparatory course were required, no discipline of 
mind requisite, to obtain a scientific knowledge of 
Efforts are now in progress to intro- 
Teachers’ Seminary* at 
Andover ; lectures are given upon the subject the 
present term, and it remains to be seen whether 
the farming community will sustain the effort, and 
make it a thorough and permanent means of ad- 
vancing the art, or whether they will permit it to 
add another unsuccessful attempt to raise the em- 
ployment to the dignity of a profession, and rescue 
it from merited contempt. 

“A better day, I trust, is dawning upon us. 
The public mind is awakening to the subject. 
Scientific men are turning their attention to it. 
The friends of education are anxiously ‘inquiring 
for something to remedy the defects which exist 
in this respect in our system of popular instruction ; 
and itis now for the farmers themselves to put 
forth their efforts, and we shall soon have institu- 
tions of a high character, where young men may 
obtain a thorough and practical English education ; 
where they may study agriculture as a science, and 
become qualified to take their proper stands among 
the learned of other professions. If the farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants willed it, we should soon 
have seminaries sustaining the same relation to the 





*I am now able to state that arrangements have been 
completed for instruction in scientific agriculture, and 


| that in addition an extensive garden will be laid out in 


;to by a practical and scientific horticulturist. 


the spring, and all the branches of horticulture attended 
One of 
the principal objects will be to cultivate fruit trees and 


| fruit: of course all the proeesses of cultivating fruit and 
| vegetables may be studied practically by those who may 





‘wish to patronize the effort. 
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and professional schools do to the learned profes- 
sions. It would be easy to quote the opinions of 
many experienced farmers and men of practical 
wisdom, in confirmation of the views here suggest- 
ed. It would be interesting to point out examples 
of the success of similar institutions in other coun- 
tries. 
such an institntion here ; but our limits forbid. 





a 





‘ing you in your passage to the tomb, as you have 
sustained your parents, assuming your responsibili- 
ties, tilling the same soil on which you have spent 
the vigor and manhood of life. This subject will 


‘then be to them one of vital importance. The 


green forests are gone, the soil has become ex 


It would be profitable to sketch the plan of! hausted, and something must be done to bring it 


back to its ancient fertility. They must compete 


«The establishment of such institutions will fur- | With the western farmer by the superiority of their | 
nish the best means of diffusing a correct know]- | knowledge, by the skill which they can bring to 


edge of agriculture through the farming communi- | 
ty. The sons of farmers, educated into the princi- 
ples of the art, would carry them home, and teach | 
them to their fathers, who would thus be induced 
to apply thein to practical use; or as they left 
these institutions and engaged in the practice of 
their profession, they would be the means of awak- 
ening an interest in the communities where they | 
may chance to be placed, which would soon be | 
manifest by a demand for more general attention 
to the subject in all our literary institutions. By | 
thua multiplying examples, the utility of the sub- | 
ject will be felt, and the most prejudiced farmers 
among us will send their sons to the institutions to | 
learn the secret of that art whose magic touch con- 
verts their barren wastes into fruitful fields; to be- 
come possessed with the knowledge of those natu- 
ral powers, which like the rains and the dews of 
heaven, cause their paths to drop with fatness, and 
their storehouses to overflow with abundance 
“Suppose an institution of the kind established 
in this county, furnished with the best facilities 
which money can procure, and suppose ten young 
men from each town were to receive there a tho- 


their aid, or in a few years they must either become 
miserably poor, or leave the home of their child- 
hood to settle on more fertile lands in the far west. 
“It is not expected that sudden affluence can | 
be obtained by cultivating the soil, whatever im- | 
provements, or system of culture may be introduc- 
ed; but the history of agriculture in England, | 
Scotland, and on the continent of Europe, conclu- 
sively proves, that the productions of the soil may | 
be doubled, trebled and quadrupled by the applica- 
tion of scientific principles and the adoption of cor- 
rect modes of culture. Its history in our own 
country shows, that the resources already develop- | 
ed are but just beginning to be understood and ap- | 
plied. The productions of our soil have been 
doubled within the last twenty years, and yet, | 
when we compare our own fields with those of old- | 
er countries, we need not hesitate to believe that | 


} 


by the application of science and proper skill, the | 
productions of our rocky soil may be easily doubled, | 
with no greater amount of labor and capital than | 
are now employed. From what little examination 
I have been able to make, we have lands in this 
county and throughout other parts of the State, 
which are now entirely unreclaimed, in the form 





rough education in all the common and higher 
branches of English literature and the sciences, | 

: : » . } 
with a professional knowledge of agriculture. How 
long would it be, after they had engaged in their 
profession, before their influence would be felt in 
the deliberations of these annual gatherings? how 
long would it be before they would present so many 
living examples of the utility of the plan, as to 
revolutionize the whole subject, and lead all to | 
adopt more scientific and profitable modes of cul- 
ture. 





“Suppose one of your sons, having acquired the 
elements of an agricultural education, should go | 
out into the west, and settle on the fertile prairies | 
of Illinois, 
that almost inexhaustible soil, would soon produce | 
so great a difference between his own farm and | 


that of his less scientific neighbors, that an inte-/nure enough in some sections to cover all your 
rest would be excited there, and efforts would be | tijjed Jands a fuot deep; manure enough to render 


made by all around to found their system of cul- 
ture on more productive principles. And not only 
so, but he would possess an immense advantage 
over’ others in the selection of: his farm. How 
many men, within the last few years, have invest- 
ed funds in western lands, without any further 
knowledge of the location and characier of the 
soil, than what is obtained by the paper cities which 
the ingenuity of speculators has created ; and now, 
all over that country are to be seen tlhe remains of 
half-built towns, on which thousands have been 
squandered, deserted for more favorable locations. 

But especially, if he settles down in New Eng- 
land, and expects to gain his bread from granite 
rocks, and sterile sand hills, will he need the aids 
which such an education will afford, that he may have 
something to lighten his labors ; something to reward 
his toils. Your sons will many of them soon take the 
place which you now hold, soothing and sustain- 


of peat swamps and meadows, capable, | verily be- 
lieve, of yielding a greater amount of productions 
than are now obtained from that which is *cultiva- 
ted. Atleast, we have in these swamp and low 
lands, invaluable sources of fertility, sourcés which 
are inexhaustible, because supplied with food for | 
the plants of a thousand generations. 

“T asked a farmer in this county some time | 
since, why do yon not improve your waste lands, 
such as peat swamps and meadows? Why, says! 
he, we cannot obtain manure enough for our up- | 
lands; five dollars a cord is too high a price to| 
pay and get a living by it. ‘The idea of a want of | 
manure here, was to me, I must confess, no less | 


that these same ‘unimprovable lands,’ as they are 
styled upon the records of the town, contained ma- 


every acre of soil as fertile as_ the prairies of the | 
West ; manure enough to cause two tons of hay to 
grow where now grows but one, and an equal in- 
crease inal! the other productions of the farm. , 
There are few portions of the State where the 
sources of fertility are more abundant than they arc 
‘in this county. Let it be granted, if you please, 
that these lands are unimprovable as soils, (which 
is by no means true, many of them being the most 
| valuable for this purpose,) still, they are vast re- 
| positories of vegetable food, which, by the appliea- 
jtion of science and skill, may easily be converted 
into manure, and placed upon the neighboring sand 
hills, thus changing the whole county into a fertile | 
garden. Were strict justice done, the owner of 
peat meadow and swamp muck, instead of being 
assessed for thirty or forty acres of ‘ unimprovable 
\land,’ considered valueless on the town records, 
! should be taxed for forty acres of manure, from one 








to fifteen feet in depth, and worth five dollars per 
cord as soon as converted into the food of plants. 
By making agriculture a study, a profession, and 
diffusing its principles abroad, those and other 
means of fertility will necessarily be developed and 
applied: The labors of the farmer will be more 
bountifully rewarded, and a motive furnished for 
the investment of capital in farming operations.” 


STABLING HORSES. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
written by L, Durand, of Derby, Ct. 

“A few evenings since we were in conversa- 
tion with an old veteran farmer and gardener of 
this place, Leman Stone, Esq. He says there ie 
nothing so injurious to horse’s hoofs, as the urine 
and dung for the anin.al to stand in. And he told 


)me the way he had practised for several years, It 


was to rub the hoofs of his horsés with liver oil, 
such aw tanners use in preparing Jeather, once or 
twice a week, and this serves to keep thei flexible 
and moist. Since he adopted this course, he has 
never known his horses to suffer from the disease 
ealled ‘ hoof-bound,’ a disease known by the swell- 
ing of the top ef the hoof, causing matter to gath- 
er under the hoof, and producing lameness. Mr 
Stone prefers plank to earth floors, for the horses; 


}and thinks they will stand with as much ease on a 


chesnut plank floor, ason one of earth, Mr Stone’s 
stables are as nearly perfect as any we ever saw, 
particularly for saving ma and are on the same 
plan we noticed in the Cultivator. The floor is 
made tight, with a descent of two or three inehes, 
with a trough at the bottom of the floor, and every 
thing the animal drops is saved. ‘The straw for 
littering is cut to about an inch in length, and eve- 
ry morning the dung is hoed down into the trough, 


‘and together with the “horse manure is mixed up 


with the urine, and thus nothing is lost. Mr Stone 
keeps but one horse and two cows, and the cows 
are stabled every night, summer and winter, and I 


‘venture to say that he makes more manure thtn 


some careless farmers do with three times that num- 
ber of animals. We are aware that every one 


| will have a way of his own; but all must agree in 


one thing, and that is to have their stables made so 


as to save all the manure, and be comfortable to 
their animals. A neighbor of mine has been build- 


er : j aE y iy -°” \ing a barn with a basement story the past season. 
The application of his knowledge to astonishing than ridiculous, when I called to mind | ° . 


Instead of laying a floor for the stables in this 
part, he as covered them with a layer of tan bark, 
as anexperiment. It will make a soft bed for his 


‘cattle to stand on, and in the spring it can be 


thrown out, and wi!! make good manure.”— Albany 


| Cult. 





Important Suggestion ai this time of the Year.— 
According to Liebig, (and the evidence of our sen- 
ges, too,)a large portion of the valuable part of 
manure, escapes from stables and other places of 
collection, in the form of gaseous ammonia. Now 
by strewing the floors of stables with gypsum, this 
gaseous manure immediately combines with the 


‘sulphuric acid of the gypsum, forming a solid com- 


pound, destitute of smell, and of great value as 
manure. ‘The offensive odor is destroyed and the 
manure is retained. Those who have tight stables 
may successfully try this with great ease.—Gene- 
see Far. 


No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of lan- 
guage so much as the grateful.— Lacon. 
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EIGHTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 
Subject—Manures. 

Mr Buckminster (Ed. of Plowman,) said he may be 
rather heterovox in some of his notions in regard to ma- 
But he has spent much time in the fields, and 
It is a 
is nothing like hog manure ; he 


nures. 
would tell what he has found there. common 
notion that there 
does not believe it. Used once to think that horse ma- 
nure was poor stuff—but if it be properly composted 
with litter and urine it will last longer than any other 
manure. We are deceived in regard to hog manure— 


it works guick—but does not last. One cow properly 


tended and littered will make twice as much manure as | 


one hog. 

fed. 
Many old maxims are not sound, and such as are on- 

discarded. 


Neither will make nich unless they are well 


sound shoul! be Most people in letting 
farms, make it a rule thit the hay shall not be sold. But 
he wouJjd let a tenant seil half the hay, if he would not 
You 


may make any farox manure itself, provided you sell 


raise grain. The grains are the great exhausters. 
half the hay, if you do not raise grain, and if you save 
all the liquid manure. Sheep manure he has always 
found to be light stufi+-an here his sheep run upon 
the mowing lands in auffmn, and feed close, he gets 
not moredhar half as niudfhay the next year as on oth- 
er Jands. Some say that a cow will eat as much as ten 
sheep; he would say she will eat but little more than 
five sheep. 

Mr Stanley, of Attleboro’, said that people are often 
deceived in regard to their ow practices. We put 
much more materials for manure into the hog pen than 
we put into thé heap of cow manure. Did we mix as 
much muck, earth, &c. with the cow dung as we do 
with the hog dung, we should find that the barn manure 
would not last longer than that from the hog yard, 
we put ten loads of materials into the yard for one hog, 
the manure will be weak ; if we put but three or four, 
it will be good. [tis best always to put in enough to 
absorb all the liquids. For each hog he would putin 
two or three loads as soon as the yard was cleaned out in 
the spring, and would add as much more at different 
times during the summer. If he wanted to put his hog 
manure on cold clay lands, he would put gravél into his 
hog yard. 

Vegetable Manures.—Many farmers miss<it in not 
turning the sward often enough : much manure grows 
upon the land. But it will not grow upon the fivid for 
This manure consists 
of the stubs, roots aud leaves of the grass 


more than three or four years. 
There will 
be no more of it at the end of seven years, than at the 
end of four. Therefore if youdo not plow up after 


mowing three or four years, you lose the opportunity of 


making in this way. The quantity of vegetable matter 
upon the acre is said to be about twelve tons. 

A gentleman in his neighborlood, who is a good and 
successful farmer, puts half of his manure—the long ma- 
nure—upon the sward, and turns it under. 
also in the hill. 





Maniires 
Takes off the corn in autumn, harrows 
the ground, and putsin rye and hay seed. 
rye have been good, and his grass has dune well, 

Mr Putnam (Editor,) said the practice just described 
was such as he had followed for years. He turned 
down one half of his manure—the long manure—and let 
jt remain there under sod for five or six years. The 


I 


His crops of 


TURNIP FLY AND CURRIERS’ OIL. 
Mr Eprror—Afier seeing something inthe N. R. Far- 
iner about preventing the ravages of the turnip fly, by 
soaking the seed fur a few hours in curriers’ oil, I resol v- 


jed to try it. 1 therefore went to a currier last year, and 
bee ee ee ee ye ee ae eee paid him a few cents for some of his oil, which I used 
| it nearer the surface. | for turnips and ruta bagas, in four different places—al- 
Mr Buckminster would like to know what was the | ways planting rows with seeds which had not been 


experience of farmers as to the comparative benefits | sete’ ta oil, in the same piece, and by the side of tho 
spreading all the manure for corn, and of putting a part | rows which were planted with oiled seeds. The result 
in the hill. Heused once to think that he could not! was completely successful. 


' For not only did the oiled 
bury his manure too deep, but he was mistaken. Has | 


; | seeds come up weil, but all the plants which grew 
| waited seven years to hear from some that he buried, 


| } | from the seeds which had been soaked in the oil, escap- 
| bat no accounts from it have yet been received. e | ed injury from the flies; and not only so, but all the 
thinks it better to form our manures into composts and | 91), turnips and ruia bagas which .grew in the same 
| keep it pretty near the surface. | fields, completely escaped the ravages of the flies also. 
Mr Gardner, of Sekonk, said it is customary in his | How much all this will encourage 


a others to soak their 
vicinity to spread part of the manure on the surface and | turnip seed a few hours in curriers’ oi! before sowing it, 
plow it in—and to put partin the hill. 

I 


The best far-|} do not know. I merely give you a dry- statement of 
ners have been accustomed to do this, and by this pro- | the facts for others to comment upon, if they choose, 


cees they obtain their best crops. The spreading of all) and only add that I mean hereafter to try the same plan 
the manure is now more common than formerly, | again. With great respect, 


Mr Putnam said he had made an experiment in 1839. Your friend and humble serv't, 
ASA M. HOLT. 


Half the manure (4 cords per acre,) was turned under | 
| East Haddam, Conn., 2ist Feb. 1842. 


|corn had done well—very well—and the grass (whieh | 
| he sowed among the corn in July,) had done well the | 
| first two years, and in the third and fourth held out bet- | 
ter than it had ever done before on the same fields. | 


This plan of turning half the manure under the sod, he 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 
jthe sod. Then, ona part of the field, the remaining | 
| half of the manure was put in the hill; on another part 
| | 


P. S.—I have at different times: made a number of un- 
f the furrows | ; ‘ : . 
’ pr ‘ | successful attempts to cultivate the Hyosciamus niger, 
and harrowed in. The corn manured in the hill did) | e 
: . . for medicinal purposes. But the plants were almost al- 
best in June, was much the largest in the early part of sige? 
. > | ways destroyed by the turnip flies. Last summer I saw 
July, but in October, the part where the manure was z " tans 
two or three plants of the Elyosciamusin my garden, 


all spread gave 31 bushels, where tl i Vey 
all pre “8 me rere that manured in the and | put some curriers’ oi! about them, and they all es- 
hill gave 30. Had he have judged by the eye, and with > , 

< P a : caped the ravages of the fly. Yours, A. M.H. 
the impréssions upon his mind made by the early part | 
of the growth, he probably should have said that the | 
part manured in the hill did best ; but the half bushel | 
told a different story. | 
| Mr Lathrop, of South Hadley thinks the question, | 
jas tothe proper place for the manure, turns upon the 
| wetness or dryness of the soil. He would not manure 
lin the hill on light lands, but he would on heavy. 
There can be no geueral rule. 


the manure was spread on the surface o 











CATTLE SHOW BILLS. 


Providence, Feb. 14th, 1842. 
Auten Putnam, Esq —Dear Sir,—The subject of 
“ Stock"’ having excited some interest'in our State, and 
it being the wish of our Agricultural Society to encour- 
age and promote that part of agriculture, which has not 
received that attention with us that it should have, the 
Society intend confining their list of premiums almost 


He would advise every farmer to have his horse ma- exclusively to this subject, at their meeting in October 
‘next. Andtoenable them to offer such premiums as 


pare thrown ae Ge hog yard; tho hogs keep rm from | shall be an inducement to competition, | have taken the 
burning, and ineke it worth double what it would be if jiterty of addressing you, to-ascertain through the col- 
burned. umns of the New England Farmer or otherwise, the ad- 
In his vicinity, much of the long manure is spread up- es fara age ete pu in spe to obiain a 

a Oj their ** show Dills,” and get suc i rina. 

on the mowing lands. These lands are also plastered, eid . get such other informa 


‘. tion as may be desired. 
and then two good crops are taken from themeach year.| [f Messrs. Breck & Co. or yourself have copies of 


He alluded particularly to several lots of land which thus Premium Lists that are not wanted, I should feel much 
treated, give four tons and more per acre, annually, fur obliged to receive them. I shall be happy to recipro- 
: | cate this request, and am 
Respectfully, yours, 


ELISHA DYER; Jr. 








many successive yeas. 
| Mr Stanley asked whether manures usually ascend or 
descend ? which is most natural ? 
| Mr Putnam. 
| 


| and ascend 


aes | The above letter explains the wishes of the Rhode 
In light and | Island Agricultural Society. We have forwarded such 
warm soils, the manures take the gaseous form rapidly, | lists of premiums as we could pick up at short notice, 
_ | ~ ‘ oo 
In cold and wet lands, they act better to | and we ask the Secretaries of the several County Socie- 
. ° ° i i »S8 2 > . ’ ; = 
/be near the surface and et their fertilizing paris be car- | 1°" 0 the State to send lists to Mr Dyer. ‘Ihe list of 
; : | the New York Agricultural Society is contained in the 
tied down by the waters in which they 7 dissolved. New England Farmer, vol. xx. No. 11, Sept. 15, 1841, 
| Mr Stone, of Beverly, stated that a neighbor had reno edi 
| vated an old pasture, and brought in the white clover, 
| by spreading the urine of his stock. 


Mr Colo, (Ed. Farmers’ Journal,) spoke we 


Each is the most natural. 


| MUCK—THE MEANING OF THE WORD. 


A friend has hinted to us that we set at defiance the 
lof the! pest dictionary authorities, when we use the word muck 
importance of preserving manures from fermentation | to signify the same as mud. Muck, he tells us, means 
while so situated that the gases would escape ; also, of | Wet dung. It es in ” eewinn, but we think it 
protecting it from rain. His remarks we have not -op- | does not in the barn-yarde of Mass. However, there 

rh. : *" | may be some ground for bringing a charge against us, 
portunity vad report. ; ; | We do use the single word muck, where most writers 
The Legislature will probably adjourn tise present | say “ swamp muck,” ‘ pond muck,” “ meadow mud,” 
week, and no further meetings are expected. jor the like; but we gave a fair exposition of our mean- 
' ing of the term, in our paper of Jan. 5, page 212, and are 

| disposed to continue to make the word signify the de- 
d vegetable matters which are taken from wet beds. 





Mr Colman, in the Genesee Farmer, says he has been wee 
informed that Col. Jaques had refused 700 dollars for a | - 
bull of his stock, which brought at his late sale but 64 | 


dollars. | Our correspondents’ favors shall be early attended to. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Ra rseof the Chermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Feb. 27. 











Feb. 1842. |6,A.M.]12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. | 
Monday, 21 | 17 | 30 30 | OW. } 
'T 1esday, 22; 18 | 2 23 | NE. | 
Wednesday, 23| 17 | 33 32 | s. 
‘Liursday, 24 30 42 | 43 N. W. | 
Friday, 25 22 | 28 | 28 | N. E. 
Siturday, 46 | 30 3 ; 3 | EO | 
Sunday, o7i 22 | 33-| # : ae. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monspay, Feb. 28, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle, 710 Sheep, and 500 
Swine. 70 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle. Last weeks prices for a like | 
quality were hardly sustained. We noticed a small 
number of choice cattle taken at $6, and6 12. We) 
quote first quality, $5 50a 5 75. Second quality, $4 | 
7525 25. ‘Third quality, $375 a 4 50. | 

Sheep.—One lot of weathers at $250 and 300. Also} 
lots. at 3 50, 4-25, 5 00 and 5 50. 

Swine. —A lot of large Hogs, 4 for sows and 5 for} 
Barrows. Lots to peddle, 4 for sows and 4 for Barrows. | 
At retail, from 4 1-2 to 6. 


| 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 3.00 perhushe! Red Top, | 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 12c.—Southern, 12to 13 e. 
Flax Seed, 31 89to1l 85 bu. Lucerne, 25 ¢ perlb. Ca-! 
nary Seed, $3 50 2 4 50 per bushei. 

GRAIN. The principalsales consist of a cargo white 
Corn, taken early in the week, at 60c. and a cargo since at | 
57c ; yellow flat do. 60 a 6ic.; 2000 hushels do old, 63c.; 2 
& 3000 do 66c per bushel; 8 a 10 000 bushels New Orleans, 
white and yellow, 53 a57c; a cargo Delaware Cats, 48c per | 
bushel; Northern Rye, from vessels, 83c. do. do. 


Corn—Northern, bushel 70 to— -—-do. Round Yellow 67 | 
+ 68—do. Southern Flat Yellow 60 a— -—White do. 56 a — 


--Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, $0 a 83—Oats, South- 
ern 45 a 48—Northern do. 48 to50—Beans, per bushel 75 
al 50. 

FLOUR. Genesee, steady sales at 8641 a 650; 10a 
1200 bhis. Petersburgh City Mills sold at $6, cash, and part 
86,equal to 4 mos. cr. ; Howard-street, picked brands, $6 
per bbl, cash, and common do 86, 60 days ; 400 bbls Balti- 
more wharf, good auality, $6, 4 mos. cr. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6002 — —do 
wharf, 85 75 a6 00 do. free of garlic, $6 00 a — — Phila- 
de!phia do. 4 mos. $5 87 a 6 00— Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $3 87 a 6 00 — Alexandria, wharf mountain, $5 87 a 
6 00-~-Georgetown, $6 00 a 6 12—Richmond Canal, $600 a | 
— —do. City, $6 75—Petershurgh, City Mills, $6 00 a6 25 
—do. County $5 75 a 5 87—Genesee, common, cash, $6 44 a 
650~—do fancy brands $6 50a 6 56— Ohio via Canal, 
$6 25 a 6 37 Indian Meal in bbls., $3 00 a 3 25. 

WOOL. The sales of fleece during the week, will not | 
fall much short of 100 000 Ihs, at the late reduced quotations ; | 
! 


moderate sales of pulled have been made, but in foreign | 
coarse there is but little doing. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 47 a 50 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do40 a 4i—Do. !-2do| 
35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, | 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14——Bengasi do | 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a i10— | 
do. do. pieked, 12 a 16—Supertine Northern-pulied lamb 37 } 
a 42--No. 1 do. do. do. 35 u 37—No. 2 do do do 25a 30- | 
No. 3 de do do 18 a 20. } 

PROVISIONS. Large quantities have arrived during 
the past week, and the market is altogether unsettied, and | 
present quotations are consequently in a great measure quite | 
nominal. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new hbl. 89252 950—Navy—$s 00 a8 
50—No. 1°87 56027 75—do Prime #500 3 5 50—Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $12 a 12 50—do Clear $11 a 1150) 
—do Mess $9 00 2 950—do Prime 8&7 00 2 8 00—do Mess | 
from other States — a — 

HOPS. Prices remain nominally the same as before re- 


ported. 
Ist sort, Mass. 1841 per lb 12 a 13. 
HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 819 to 20. 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 6 to3. 
EGGS, 16 a 25. . 





under a high state of cultivation. 
| two 
| House, Cider Mill and Ice House, and an extensive Piggery, 
| all of which are new, orin good repair. 


| cludes ahout an acre. with a choice selection of Shrubs and | 
Flowering Plants, which the proprietor has devoted several | 


' heautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre 


shop with five or six acres of land can be sold separately to | 
suit purchasers. 


tion for a country residence, or any farmer ot mechanic wish 


great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 


FARM WANTED 

A gentleman wishes to purchase a Farm of from 50 to | 
100 acres,with good buildings thereon, and withim one hour's 
ride of Boston by Railroad or otherwise. Address post paid, | 
hox 1315, Boston Post Office, with full description of the | 
locality, buildings, &ce. 2w* Feb. 23 

FARM FOR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Lexington situated one mile west of 
the Village, and 11 miles from Boston, containing 175 acres, 
including about 40 acres of wood land. the soil is rich, and | 
On the premises is a 
large Dwelling House, which will conveniently accommodate 
families; a large Barn, Shed, Chaise House, Mill | 


| 
| 


The Farm is stock- | 
ed with every variety of Fruit, and the Garden, which in- | 


vears in procuring, with great care ind expense. Wihithin 
the garden is a Green House, 40 feet by 16, with suitable 
buildings adjacent to accommodate the Gardener. The 
House is heated upon the most approved plan, and is stock. | 
ed with a variety of the hest Grapes, Flowering plants, &c 
A valuable stock of improved Short Horn, Durham, North 
Devon, and Alderney Cattle will be sold to the purchaser of | 
the Farm if wanted. For further particulars, inquire of | 
ARAD PROCTER. on the premises, or of JAMES VILA, | 
Bath Street, Boston. 
If not disposed of at private sale it will he offered ut | 
Auction on Friday, Ist of April at 3 o'clock P. M. | 
Feb. 16. eptaAl | 
FARMS “UR SALE. 
To te sold,a Farm containing about ninety acres of Land, | 


of Billerica, on the main road leading from Lowell to Bos- 
ton; 7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter 
place There isa large Dwelling House thereon, suitable 
fortwo families; alsoa large Barn. Also, an establish 
ment hnilt two years since for keeping swine, with an appar- 
atus for boiling with steam, and having every other conve- 
nience for the business. Also a Wood Shed, Chaise House, 
Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Mill. 

Also, another Farm adjo‘ning the above, containing about 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwelling House and large 
Shop built two years ago, for a shoe establishment. The a 
hove named lands are of an excellent quality of every variety 
of soil, well calculated for profitable farnting, and especially 
adapted to Fruit, Hay and Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees‘—Said estate can he con- 
veniently divided so as to make three good farms, or the 


The above property if not previously sold at private sale 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday the 17th of March 
next at 10 o’clock A. M. on the premises. 


Any gentleman from the city, wishing a handsome situa- 





ing to purchase, may do well to call end view the premises. } 
Inguire of the subscriber, living near the same. 
SERENO FISK. 


Billerica, Jan. 19, i842 ist 17M. 











WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VWEGETAELE 
CUTTER. 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 


into slices, which makes it almust impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape asis most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two hushels of roots per minute. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 61 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 





! 








ae ——_ > 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workinanship of these Ploughs; the mould heard 
has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow complete ly over, 
furning in every particle of g@rass or stubble, and icaving the 
nd in the £ possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a ve ry much increase’, so that the 
Plough works with the eré atest ease, both with respect to 
1) 


i¢ holding and the team. The Comittee at the late trial 


ort 


,of Ploughs at Woreester, say 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouvhs 


we should prefer for use on a farm, we micht pe thaps say to 


the inquifer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work. 
try Prouty & Mears, hut if vour land is heavy, har 1 orrochy, 
BEGIN Wirh Me. Howann’s.’ ' 

Atthe ahove mestioned trial the Howard Pleugh «id 
m ¢, with the sane pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse/en 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned hreentynine and one half inches. ta 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
mace, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shue, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. , : 

The price of the Ploughs is Fain ¥ $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 

iO 50, and with cutter 31, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stone, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


wre 10 
o 








SUN DIALS. 
Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore's, San Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the:garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 
Sept t. 


FARM IN LEXINGTON 
For sale, a farm in Lexington known as the Hastings 
Place, containing about 120 acres, adjoining the Farm of 
i. Phinney. The land ss of excellent quality, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and a good supply of young wood, For 
terms apply at this office, or of BE. PHINNEY, living near 
the premises Lexington, Feb. 9, 1842. 





> 


KOR SALE, 
A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to 4 

months ol |. E. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9. 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of differentsizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot trettet, is found to bea great improve 
ment onthe present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they jaove upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to tura with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
contro! of his work, Stones hung jin this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wher@ver used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the commen way. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 


FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received frora England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. Wor sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 
POUDRETTE 

500 Barrels Poudrette may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—delivered 
on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money will be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau sty New York. 

Jan, 5, 1842. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORGET ME NOT. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
The star that shines so pure and bright, 
Like a far-off place of bliss, 
And tells the broken hearted 
There are brighter worlds than this ; 
The moon that courses through the sky, 
Like man’s uncertain doom, 
Now shining bright with borrowed light, 
Now wrapped in deepest gloom,— 
Or when eclipsed, a dreary blank, 
A fearful emblem given 
Of a heart shut out by a sinful world 
From the blessed light of Heaven; 
The flower that freely casts its wealth 
Of perfume on the gale 
The breeze that mourns the summer's close 
With melancholy wail; 
The stream that cleaves the mountains side 
Or gurgles from the grot— 
All speak in their Creator’s name, 
And say “ Forget me not !” 


* Forget me not,” the thunder roars, 
As it bursts its sulph’ry cloud 

’T is murmured by the distant hills, 
In echoes long and loud; 

'T is written by the Almighty hand 
in chaff@ters Of flame, 

When the lightnings glare with vivid flash, 
And His wrath and power proclaim, 
'T is murmured when the white wave falls 
Upon the wreck strewn shore, 
As a hoary warrior bows his crest 
When his day of work is o’er. 


Good Advice to Young Men.—The Editor of the 
Louisville Journal holds the following language in 
lecturing the young men of that city: 


“Tf allthe young men of any city which can 
be named, will but devote one half—yea, one 
fourth of the money which they now expend in 
mere Juxuries, idle pleasures, and pernicious indul- 
gences, which do them mo good and much harm, to 
the support of a well regulated reading establish- 
ment, and spend their leisure hours there, the 
change would enrich their minds, and add to their 
happiness, respectability, wealth, and ability to be 
useful in coming life. There is more virtue in 
one Magazine than in a dozen boxes of the best 
Spanish cigars, and more to be gained during the 


long evenings of a single winter, by reading and 


study, than can be found in theatrical shows and 
ecenes of dissipation in twenty years. ‘The one 
course leads young men up to a life of respecta- 
bility, honor, and usefulness, and enables him to 
anticipate the coming of gray hairs upon his ruf- 


fled brow, with the feelings of one who has not lived | 


in vain; while the other soon leads to loss of vir- 
tue—loss of character—loss of the confidence of 
friends—loss of health—crime—infamy—an early 
and dishonored grave.” 


It is not to the risen, but to the rising generation 
that we Jook for great and beneficial changes. The 
maturity of manhood is too inflexible to admit of be- 
ing recast in a new and a nobler mould,— Extract. 


A Dutch Story.—I and prother Hans and two 
other togs vas out huntin’ vun day next veek, and 
we trove nine woodchuck into a stone heap, and 
kilt ten of ’em pefore tey cot in. 


that they may see what great men they are: 
Tattle Men.—It takes little men to set the wor] 
vn fire, and polish off their jobs neatly. Show me 
a big fellow, and ten to one I’H show you a big 
booby: but introduce me toa small shaver—any 
chap between four feet nothing and five feet fou 
in his boots—and I'l] recommend to your notice a 


of brains in his head, if he has n’t got much to boast 


of in the matter of Jegs in his breeches. 
As a general rule, the cause of the difference in 


the larger the inental developements, and vice versa, 





The lee Crop—A great deal has been said 
| within the last year, on the subject of the exporta- 
tion of ice from Charlestown to warm climates. A 
railroad having been established from the wharves 
|in Charlestown to Fresh and Spy Ponds, a great 
and profitable increase in this business, to the ad- 
vantage of all persons concerned, was anticipated 
These anticipations would undoubtedly have been 
| fully realized, but for one trifling obstacle—the 
,mildness of the weather. Only a few thousand 
tons have been taken from Fresh and Spy Ponds, 
and nearly al] the vessels which have been laden 
with ice, have taken that which was at least a year 
old. Fresh, Spy and Mystic Ponds have been free 
of ice nearly all winter—a most unusual occurrence 
—and it is by no means probable that these ponds 
will again freeze to the thickness of ten or twelve 
inches during the present winter, and thus, even in 
part, make up this unexpected deficiency. The 
amount of ice on hand at the present time, is unu- 
sually small, and we fear that the lovers of iced 
lemonade, or eau sucree, in the tropical climates, 
will be sadly disappointed in their expectations of 
receiving a due supply of this much coveted luxu- 
ry; for it cannot be longer disguised that the ice 
crop has failed !—Boston Mere. Jour. 





National Bankruptcy.—The whole world is 
bankrupt, or nearly so, In England, the ministry 
are about to call a new Parliament, in order to in- 
crease the revenue. France finds herself deficient 
$10,000,000. Austria obtained a loan of $175,000,- 
000. Russia, Prussia, Spain and Portugal are in 
‘the utmost pecuniary difficulty, and would all bor- 
row money if they could. Turkey and Belgium 
have obtained loans, and Egypt has been obliged 
to raise the duty on produce. The king of Naples 
has raised five millions of ducats for Sicily. Texas 
is a borrower in England. Lastly, the United 
States, with abundant resources, is reduced to the 
necessity of raising a loan of $2,000,000 to carry 
her through the year—Selected. 





Not Bad.—A worthy .man died, leaving a rich 
and beautiful widow. The clergyman of the par- 
ish (a widower) accompanied her home from the 
grave, and spoke in condoling tones of the loss 
she was bewailing. The clergyman, being a kind 
and tender-hearted man, told her, hy way of con- 
solation, that her loss was irreparable, and intima- 
ted to her, in terms not to be misunderstood, that 
he should be happy at the proper time to marry 
her. To which the widow replied—*“ Oh, my dear 
sir, you are too late—the deacon spoke to me at 
| the grave !”’— Selected. 





We commend the following to our small friends, | Public Taste.—Murders, horribles, and _terribles, 


|with a sprinkling of conundrums and stale jokes 


| 


} 
an 
| 


fellow that k hat ’s what, and who has plenty | bp rc 
pasting yikes peg cae idea” shoots so waywardly.— Cincinnati Elevator. 


size of the human family is this: some men’s mest | ting a plank across a rail with the hog on one end 
goes into their bodies—others into their souls: | and then piling stones enough on the other end te 
consequently, the smaller the corporea! dimensions, | balance. 





4 | modernized ; police reports, obscene narrations of 
! 


elopements, and criminal scenes in high life, with 
(a touch of the fashions, and a dish of billingsgate, 


/are the materials of a newspaper much sought after 
d very grateful to the popular palate. 


They 


constitute the chief ingredients of nearly all the 
Eastern fumily newspapers. No wonder the “ young 





lowa Seates.—In lowa they weigh pork by put- 


They guess at 


the weight of the stones, 


and thus come to the weight of the pork. 





, — 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware. 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticuitural Tools to be found in the United 


States. 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast 
Iron Ploughs 
300 Common do. do. 
200 Cultivators. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 
100 Common do. do. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn 
Shellers. 
50 Common do do. 
200 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 
50 ‘ Vegetable Cutters 
50 Common do. do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 
200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles, 
March 17. 


Part of which are the following: 


100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
150 “ Common do. 
iov “ Spades. 

500 Grass Scythes. 
300 Patent Snaiths. 
200 Common do. 
500 Hay Rakes. 
200 Garden do. 

200 Manure Forks. 
300 ay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains. 
100 “ Truck do. 

100 Draft do. 

500 Tieup do. 

50 doz. Halter do, 
1000 yards Fence do. 





25 Grind Stones on rollers. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


at the New England Agrrcui- 


tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 


ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, os anil 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanica! principle not be 


fore 


applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, snd some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


to work it efficiently. 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 


power. 
3. The knives, owing to the 


peculiar manner in which they 


cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 


Straw cutter. 


4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 


together-very strongly. It is 


therefore not so liable as the 


complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
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A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year ix advance, or?2 5) if not paid 


within thirty days. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 


expense to subscribers. 
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